II

THE DIVINE TEACHER

THE peculiarity of the Gita among the great religious
books of the world is that it does not stand apart as a
work by itself, the fruit of the spiritual life of a creative
personality like Christ, Mahomed or Buddha or of an
epoch of pure spiritual searching like the Veda and
Upanishads, but is given as an episode in an epic
history of nations and their wars and men and their
deeds and arises out of a critical moment in the soul
of one of its leading personages face to face with the
crowning action of his life, a work terrible, violent and
sanguinary, at the point when he must either recoil
from it altogether or carry it through to its inexorable
completion. It matters little whether or no, as modern
criticism supposes, the Gita is a later composition
inserted into the mass of the Mahabharata by its
author in order to invest its teaching with the authority
and popularity of the great national epic.  There
seem to me to be strong grounds against this supposi-
tion for which, besides, the evidence, extrinsic or
internal, is in the last degree scanty and insufficient.
But even if it be sound, there remains the fact that the
author has not only taken pains to interweave his work
inextricably into the vast web of the larger poem, but
is careful again and again to remind us of the situation
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